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DESCRIPTORS- ♦VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, LEADERSHIP, SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT • DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS, ♦SEMINARS, HISTORICAL 
REVIEWS, ^EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, ♦ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL, 
♦SUPERVISORY METHODS, STATE PROGRAMS, TEACHER education, 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING, EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, EDUCATIONAL 

research, curriculum development, cooperative planning, 

EVALUATION METHODS, COMMUNITY PROGRAMS, FEDERAL PROGRAMS, 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 

A 2-WEEK, LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR WAS HELD MAY 
31- JUNE 10, 1966, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND FOR SELECTED 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL EDUCATORS WHO HAVE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. THE AGENDA AND 
PROCEDURES OF THIS SEMINAR WERE EsENTIALLY THE SAME AS THOSE 
USED AT THE VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT SEMINARS HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND (JULY 
11-22, 1966) AND AT THE TAHOE ALUMNI CENTER , CALIFORNIA (JULY 
25-AUGUST 5, 1966) . THE OBJECTIVES OF THE SEMINAR WERE TO 
PRESENT INFORMATION CONCERNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND PROCEDURES AND TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PARTICIPANTS 
TO OBSERVE AND PRACTICE SPECIFIC LEADERSHIP SKILLS. A TOTAL 
OF 55 DELEGATES WERE SELECTED ON A QUOTA BASIS, UPON 
RECOMMENDATION BY THE RESPECTIVE STATE DIRECTOR OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL education, TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 
SEMINAR. TOPICS ON THE SEMINAR’S AGENDA INCLUDED HISTORY OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL education, 

leadership-administrative-supervisory implications of 
vocational-technical education legislation, development and 

USE OF ADMINISTRATIVE-SUPERVISORY AND LEADERSHIP SKILLS, THE 
WORLD OF WORK, PROJECTED STATE PLANS, COUNSELING AND OTHER 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, PRE- AND IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION , 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES, RESEARCH AND PILOT PROJECTS, 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES , EVALUATION OF PROGRESS, AND STATE AND LOCAL 
SUPERVISION . EVALUATION OF THE SEMINAR WAS ACHIEVED THROUGH 
PARTICIPANT PRE- AND POST-QUESTIONNAIRES, GROUP DISCUSSION, 

AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. RELATED REPORTS ARE ED 010 629 
THROUGH ED 020 691. (JH) 
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The Voeational-Teohnioal Education Leadership Development 
Seminar held at the University of Maryland, was under contrmet 
with the U* S. Office of Education* The Seminar was designed 
to develop further the knowledge and understanding of seleoted 
federal, state and looal educators who have the responsibility 
for vooatlonal-teehnloal programs* 

The objectives of the Seminar were to present information 
concerning vooat ional-eduoat lonal programs and procedures and 
to provide opportunities for participants to observe and 
practice specific leadership skills* These purposes were 
achieved through a mult i«d latent lonal approach of information 
presentation, outstanding resource speakers, leadership tech* 
nlque practice and participant involvement through task force 
and conference leading assignments* Program content inoludedt 
history of vooat lonal- teehni cal eduoatlon, implications of 
vooat lonal-teohnioal legislation, the world of work, projected 
state plans, counseling and other supportive servloes, pre-awl 
iu-servioe teaoher eduoatlon, equipment and faollltles, research 
programs, curriculum development, coordinating activities with 
other agencies, evaluation of progress, supervision and the 
role of professional organizations* 

Participants were selected on a quota basis, upon recom- 
mendation by the respective State Director of Vooational- 
Teehnical Education* Fifty-five delegates participated in 
the two-week conference* 

The residential Center of Adult Eduoatlon provided 
conference and assembly rooms, staff offices, housing for 
guests and dining faollltles* Typing and duplication 
facilities were available for staff and participants* k 
resouroe center was maintained with a oolleotion of 
appropriate books, documents, periodicals and reprints* 

Evaluation of the seminar was achieved through pre-and 
post-questionnaires from the participants, through group 
discussion and personal interviews* 
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Ed* D* , Stanford University* Experiences classroom teacher* 
•Oregon and Utah; Administrative Assistant, California; Educ- 
ation Advisor for USIA in Iran; Assistant Professor of Educ- 
ation, Brigham Young University; and Director of Research, 
Utah State Department of Education. 



Bowler, Earl 



A a n4 T>*^ «. n j ■*. 

Aooj.ououu ^xx cuoui, *rxu£xeun service Jirancn, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, 



Experiences teacher, coordinator, and local director in 
public schools of Wisconsin; Assistant Director, Industrial 
Education Department, University of Texas; Assistant and 
Acting Director of Trade and Industrial Branch, Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, USOE; industrial exneri- 
ence with Milwaukee Hailroad and Wisconsin paper mills. 
Author of Supervisory Personnel Development,” and " Promoting 
Programs of Supervisory Personnel Development." Member of 
American Society of Training Directors, AVA, and Io.,a Lambda 
Sigma. 



Duis, Harold F. 

Assistant Director, State Vocational Service Branch, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 

B*S. and M.S., University of Nebraska. Experiences 
State Director of Agricultural Education, Nebraska State De- 
partment of Education; Assistant State Director of Vocational 
Education; Vocational Agriculture Instructor; membership in 
AVA, National Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association, 
National FFA Board of Directors, AVA; Past President of Office 
of Education Vocational Association. 
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Eberle, Fred w. 

Assistant State Superintendent of Schools and 
State Director of Vocational Education, 

West Virginia 

A.B., Glenville State College; B.S. , West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology; graduate study at West Virginia Uni- 
versity anu the University of Pittsburgh. Experiences teacher, 
West Virginia public schools and West Virginia Institute of 
Technology; State Teacher Trainer for Trade and Industrial 
Education; State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education; 
Assistant Director of the Division of Vocational Education, 
and State Director of Vocational Education. Member of AVA, 
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SSTTaG! ^•fmtlonrt. Recipient of Natioml A sonor 
Association; J*Sg? WalWSltJr of Mar3rlaBd 



Ernest e. Maueh 



Confere nce Coordinator 



Coordinator, Division of Conferences and 
Institutes, University of Maryland; B.A. and M.A.. University 
m* International Affairs, and Public Administration 

Aberdeen ®P 8 F* 8n ° 8 1 Training Officer, The Ordnance School, 
ltaidiSS Gr 2 und . and Instructor, Maohlne shop and 

I 81 7 l08 i Unlisted In the Military Service 
Nest Point, New Toxic* Served fox 24 xeara as wnymnt 

and commissioned officer, aotlve army. Retired! aTrolor *1962 
Supervisory and administrative Experience) draining Officer; 9 2 * 
Maintenance A Supply Officer; Battalion Maintenanc! Offlw 

cmmfndin K °nee? plr8 !r Army; Chief, Overseas Supply Requirements; 

Or ? nflno ® Training Company; and Chief, Field 
f 8 flj° 8 » liaison Branch. Memberships held in PI aigm« Alpha. 

erlean Society for Public Administration, Bcaerve Offioers 
Association and Army Ordnance Association. 



Kinsey Sreen 



Program Assistant 



Faculty Development Program, Colleges of Bduoation and 

cSllefrSf“^’nS?iIy r ?i t5r 2 JL ’yr? toI T 3 ^ n,:l * B * S ** ""T Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, Home Boonomlos Bduoation. 

?i«i«ri Univers J? y °f Maryland, Home Eoonomlos* Experience 

economlos teacher, Virginia; Instructor 

iL Pamll7 A. L i fe and Department and Advisor, Home 

Di^ffc^e^S 86 * VrAveralty of Maryland; and Assistant Project 

Director for Peaee Corps Training Project. Member of Mortar 

Board, Omioron Nu, Phi Kappa Phi,AHEA. 
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Rita M.Roaehe 



Secretary 



...-J r ? d y ate ° f E ? et * r ’-’- Hi « h School, Washington, D. C. 
Attended American Institute of Banking, Washington, D. C. 

* ® 80r8 3 ar y * At h the Washington Loan and Trust Co. , 

and the Department of Agriculture. 



Joan Smith 



Secretary 



St f t# V nlT8rslt y, B. A., Psychology, 
State at Los Angeles. Experience; 8 years as a 
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iSLeU^ the Sup ® ri0r Court * (-^yohiavrio) 

ojos angei e^. experience as a secretary with ^ichfipir on 

Company, Pacifi Finance, and a lav fiL In Los Annies? 



Conference Leaders 



Davies, J. Kenneth 



_ Professor of Economics, Brigham Young University and 
executive Director, Utah Economic Workshop. b.N.s. , -arquette 
«•?;» Brigham Young University; &. & UnfversUv 

TechSi^^^oJf 0 ” 1 ?;®*,. Scononlcs Coordinator, Vocational- ' 
,i S u 2 Sion . Conferences, University of M aryland ; 3 C o- 
nomist, Utah Economic Education Workshop; Economic Consultant 
Iron County and Weber County (Utah) Schools. * ’ 

tfuntz, Paul H. 

r ^ Consultant, Leadership Development Service, Trace and 
Industrial Education, Division of Vocational Education, state 
Lepartmenw or. Education, Ohio. Instructor, Vocational Educ- 

0 Mo n> o°A leee ^°- f 3ducation * University of Toledo, Toledo, 

«* 2d ** Ca P ito1 University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Axpoarieneet assistant foundry suoer int end ent, 

A^ ed o? lg i ne ® rin - and Poundr y Co. , general foundry foreman, 
Aet na-St andara Engineering Co. , consultant to various vo- 
cational institutes and conferences. 



1 : el son, Richard, s. 

rflna l hi f» *] u ^? au ?f Industrial Education, ;*Xrfornia state 
department of education, Sacramento, California, H.3., San 
wiego State College; /.A. , San Diego State college; graduate 
University of California, Los Angeles, and University 
or Maryland. Work Experience: apprentice, Journeyman 

carpenter; general building contractor; carpentry-! r ill- 
cabinet instructor; local supervisor, vocational^ education; 
program specialist T and I, US0E5 Supervisor, Industrial 
education, State Department of Education; Program coordinator 
of 5 National Leadership Development Conferences. 



Williams, William A. 

Professor of Industrial Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 3.S. and K.A., West Virginia University; Ed, i 
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University of Pittsburgh. Professional Experiences teaching in 
secondai?y schools of West Virginia; State Supervisor of in- 
dustrial Education, West Virginia and teacher trainer, Penn- 
sylvania State University* Trade Experience; Appalachian 
Electric Power Company and General Electric Company in New York. 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
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Resource Speakers 



Arnold, Walter K. 

Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and 
Technical Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 



B.S. and M.Ed. , Pennsylvania State University; Ed. D., 
Oklahoma State University. Experience in supervision and admi- 
nistration* Superintendent of the Stevens Trade School, Lancaster; 
Director of Vocational, Adult and Industrial Arts Education, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Oklahoma; and State Director and Executive Officer, 
Vocational Education, State of Kansas; experience in industry 
includes serving as an apprentice and journeyman machinist with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and Armstrong Cork Company, and 
personnel work with the Mack Manufacturing Corporation. Member 
of AVA, NEA, AAAS, American Technical Education Education So- 
ciety, American Society for Engineering Education, Phi Delta 
Kappa and Iota Lambda Sigma. 



Ash, Lane C. 

Director, Program Service Branch, 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
U. S. Office of Education 



B.S. and M.S., University of Pennsylvania. Graduate 
studies at other institutions. Experiences employment in de- 
sign, production and management in the construction and heavy 
machinery manufacturing industry, and local supervisor and 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education in Penn- 
sylvania; Vocational Training Officer and Industrial Relations 
Officer in the U* S. Navy. 
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Ed. D. , Stanford University. Experience: classroom teacher, 
Oregon and Utah? Administrative Assistant, California; Educ- 
ation Advisor for USXA in Iran; Assistant Professor of Educ- 
ation, Brigham Young University; and Director of Research* 
Utah State Department of Education. 

Bowler, Earl 

A TS 4 a «%X» am. * — . - • 

aooAououi; vucui/vi-, ^'xugx’aia service arancn, 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 

Experience: teacher, coordinator, and local director in 
public schools of Wisconsin; Assistant Director, Industrial 
Education Department, University of Texas; Assistant and 
Acting Director of Trade and Industrial Branch, Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, USOE; industrial experi- 
ence with Milwaukee Railroad and Wisconsin paper mills. 
Author of "Supervisory Personnel Development," and "Fromotins 
Programs of Supervisory Personnel Development. » Member of 
American Society of Training Directors, AVA, and Io.,a Lambda 
Sigma. 



Buis, Harold P. 

Assistant Director, State Vocational Service Branch, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 

B.S. and M • S • , University of Nebraska* Experience: 

State Director of Agricultural Education, Nebraska State De- 
partment of Education; Assistant State Director of Vocational 
Education; Vocational Agriculture Instructor; membership in 
AVA, National Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association, 
National FPA Board of Directors, AVA; Fast President of Office 
of Education Vocational Association. 

Eberle, Fred W. 

Assistant State Superintendent of Schools and 
State Director of Vocational Education, 

West Virginia 

A.B., Glenville State College; B.S. , West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology; graduate study at West Virginia Uni- 
versity and the University of Pittsburgh. Experiences teacher, 
West Virginia public schools and West Virginia Institute of 
Technology; State Teacher Trainer for Trade and Industrial 
Education; State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education; 
Assistant Director of the Division of Vocational Education, 
and State Director of Vocational Education. Member of AVA, 
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NEA, Adult Education Association of the United States, National 
Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education; Past 
President of the National Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education* 



Ehrle, Raymond 
Lecturer and 
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Education, University of Maryland 



Ed* D* , University of Missouri* Member of American Psycho- 
logical Association, American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
National Rehabilitation Association; President-elect of National 
Employment Counselors Association* 



Ellis, Nary L* 

Field Services Secretary, 
American Vocational Association 



B*A* and M.S. , Oklahoma State University* Experiences 
Oklahoma State Board of Vocational Education, Technical Education 
Department; Oklahoma State University; Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, U. S. Office of Education. Consultant 
to workshops and institutes. Member of Delta Pi Epsilon* 



Flanders, Russell 

Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and 
Specialized Personnel, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

U* S* Department of Labor 



B.S. , New England College; graduate work at the University 
of New Mexico. Experiences Associate Editor of Chronicle Guid- 
ance Publications, Inc. 



Hall, Chester G. 

Chief, Survey and Review Branch, 

Job Corps, Office of Economic Opportunity 



A.B., Columbia University; M.A., Amerioan University; Ph.D., 
American University. 



Heinz, Carl A. 

Chief, Division of Technical Development, 
U. S. Employment Service, 

U. S. Department of Labor 



B.E.E., Johns Hopkins University. Author of "The New D*0*T* — 
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Barometer of Job Change, M and "Using the New Dictionary nr 
~SS52&£A22Si Ei£les In Guidance and Placement” Fibber of 
Securi^. Intermtlonal Association of Personnel in Snnloyr-ent 
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Hodgson, Paul 

Assistant State Superintendent for Vocational- 
Technical Education and Extended Services, 

State Department of Public Instruction. 

Delaware. 

m p B \ B *’ University of. Delware; K.A., New York Universitv: 
-d.D., University of Pennsylvania. Experiences Instructor' 
Dean of 3oys, and. High School Principal, New York and Dela- 

??F er T is ? r of Agriculture Education, state 
ava^o^ ^ nstruc ^i03ii Delaware. Member of: NBA. 

AVA, ASCD, AASA, National Direcors of Vocational Education 

ation^ 10 * 1 * and I ' ational Vocational Rehabilitation Associ- 



Lee, Allen 

Director of Research in Developmental Project in 
Vocational-Technical Education, 

University of California, Berkeley 

.. ^ A T« and rl : Bd * » 0re « on State University; Ph.D., Univer- 
sivy of Wisconsin. Experience: teacher and administrator, 

«? e |? n ^ P l?? liC ? ch ? ols 5 member of the Oregon State Department 
of education; Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 

T . of r $ search and development; special consultant, 

vj. S. Office of Education. 

Legg, Otto 

Re s ear c xi specialist. Educational Hesources and 
Development Branch, 

Division of Adult and Vocational Research, 

U. S. Office of Education 

3.S. and i.»S,, Oklahoma State University; Ed.L. , 

State University, Experience, vocational agri- 
culture teacher and local director in Oklahoma, research 
assistant in agricultural education at Pennsylvania State, 
and Assistant Professor of Education, University of Tennes- 
see. Member of: AVA, ABRA, Phi Delta Kappa and Gamma Sigma 
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McMillen, Sherrill D. 

Director, Program Planning and Development Branch, 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 

B.S. and M.S., West Virginia University; graduate work at 
University of Pittsburgh, Experience! State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, west Virginia. 



Maley, Donald 

Professor and Head of Industrial Education, 

University of Maryland 

B.S. , Pennsylvania State Teachers College; M.A. and Ph.D. , 
University of Maryland. Industrial experience; Port Pitt Steel 
Casting Company and Glen L. Martin Aircraft Company. Teaching 
experience! junior and senior high school; Director, Vocational 
Training Program, United States Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass.; 
and consultant to workshops and institutes in Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. 






Master, Edmund 

Executive Assistant to Governor of Maryland 

B.A. and M.A., University of Maryland; graduate studies, 
University of Maryland and Harvard University. 



Michael, Bernard 

Program Evaluation Officer, 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

TJ. S. Office of Education 

B.A. , George Washington University; M.A., Columbia Univer* 
sity. Experiences Business economist; labor economist; 
Coordinator, Besearch on Scientific and Specialized Manpower; 
and Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized 
Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Member of; American Economic Association, APGA, AVA, American 
Society for Engineering Education, and American Statistical 
Society. 



Mobley, M. D. 

Former Executive Secretary of The American 
Vocational Association 

B.S. A., University of Georgia; M.S., Cornell University; 
L.L.D., Piedmont College. Experiences teacher, teacher trainer. 
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State Supervisor, Assistant State Director and state Lireotor 
of Vocational Education, Georgia? vocational education con- 
f or paklstan ' m^a, Thailand, Philippines, Germany 
and Jamaica. President, National Association of state Directors 

Vor.nMn^?”^ 1 Education and AVA, and Editor-In-Chief, American 
Vocational Association Journal. Member of: National Press 

Club, AVA, AASA, Aloha Gamma R'm, lota Lambda - Sigma, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Bosilon Pi Tau, ar.^ National Advisory Committee on vo- 
cational Education. " ----- 



Oliver, Margaret 

Program Leader, Division of Home Economics, 

Federal Extension Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

B.S., Huntingdon College; K.Bd., Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Exoerience: teacher, secondary schools; 
Home demonstration Agent; Home Demonstration Ascent Leader. 
University of Maryland. ~ * 






Powers, Helen K. 

Chief, Health Occupations, 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 

B.A. , H.N. , and graduate study, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Experience: hospital nursing, suDer- 
vlsion, teaching and administration in nursing schools. Pre- 
sident of L. C. Nurses* Examining Board; Director of Nursing 
at the George Washington University Hospital; Program Spe- " 
cialist for Practical Nurse Education; Chief of the Practical 
Nurse Education Section, U. S. Office of Education. 



Russo, Michael 

Assistant Director, 

Program Planning and Development Branch, 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 

B.3 and h.A. , Fitchburg Teachers College, M.A., Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Experience: Machine trades research; day trace 
instructor, related training instructor, local director, area 
coordinator, teacher trainer and state supervisor, Vermont; 
participation in various conferences and institutes. 
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Strong, Merle E* 

Assistant Director, Program Service Branch, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
U. S* Office of Education 



B*S* and M.Bd. , Kent State University! Ph.D., Ohio State 
University* Experiences secondary and adult education teacher; 

<Mma«itv4 4»«»a4 a a«a4 a1 a«*4 A auji * . 
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Head, Curriculum Laboratory and Teacher Eduoator, Ohio State 
University. 



Swanson, J* Chester 

Director of Studies of Vocational-Technical Education, 
University of California, Berkeley* 

A*B* , University of Richmond; M.A., and Ph*D*» Duke Uni- 
versity; L* L.D., Oklahoma City University* Experiences high 
school science Instructor; engineer; school administrator; 
Professor of Schorl Administration, University of Maine and 
University of California* Staff Director, the President f s 
Panel of Consultant on Vocational Education* 
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Uslan, S* Stephen 

Vice President and General Manager of Training Division, 
Litton Educational Group, and Director, 

Parks Job Corps Center* 

B*S* , A* A*, and B*A* , Los Angeles City College; Ph*D*, 
UoC.L.A. Experiences radar Instructor, U*S* Army Signal Corps; 
Human Factors Scientist, Hughes Airecraft and Litton Industries; 
Consultant In Adult Education, Los Angeles Trade Technical 
College* 
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SEMINAR AGENDA 




Center of Adult Education, University of Maryland 

Tuesday, May 31 * 1966 
9*00 - IO1I5 a.m. 



Project 

Director* Clodus R. Smith 



Greetings* Dr. R. Lee Hombake, Vice President 



for Academic Affairs, University of 
Maryland. Introduced by Erna a. 
Chapman, Assistant Project Director 
and Acting Dean, College of Home 
Economics, University of Maryland 



Purpose and 
Plan of 

Conference* Clodus R. Smith 
11*00 - 11*15 



Introduction* Clodus R. Smith 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

M. D. Mobley, Former Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association 



Registration 



Center Lobby 



10*15 - 11*00 

Opening General Session 



Room B 



Introduction 
of Conference 

Staff* Clodus R. Smith 



Coffee Break 



Exhibit Hall 



11*15 - 12*00 Noon 



SESSION 1 



Topic* 



OUR HERITAGE IN VOCATIONAL AND 
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SESSION 2 



Hoorn B 



Introductions Clodus R. Smith 



Toplo t LEADBR3HIP-ADMINISTBATIVB»SUPKHVIS0RY 

IMPLICATIONS OP VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION LEGISLATION 

Allen Lee 9 School of Education, 
University of California at Berkeley 

2il5 - 3*30 

Buss Sessions 




<: 

3 

4 



3*30 - 4*30 




C 

G 

D 




Era* Chapman 
Kinsey Green 
Clodus Smith 



Buss Group Reports Boom B 

Resume of Buss 
Group Reports s Eras Chapman 

Responses Allen Lee 

7*00 - 9*30 

SESSION 3 Room B 

Introductions Clodus R*. Smith 

Toplo 3 , DEVELOPING AND USING ADMINISTRATIVE- 

SUPERVISORY AND LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



Demonstrations Conferenoe Leadership 

William A* Williams 

Professor of Industrial Bduoatlon 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Demonstration of techniques 
Assignments of oonferees to groups 
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Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 



pom 
B 
C 
G 
D 



Resource Person 
William A. Williams 
Richard s. Nelson 
J* Kenneth Davies 
Paul H. Muntz 



Conference Leaders t 



J# Kenneth Davies, Professor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 9 Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 



Paul H* Muntz, Consultant, Division of Vocational 

Education, State Department of Education, Columbus 
Ohio 



Richard S. Nelson, Chief, Bureau of Industrial 
Education, Department of Education, Sacramento. 
California 



William A. Williams, Professor of Industrial 
Education, The Pennsylvania State University, 
State College, Pennsylvania 



Wednesday, June 1, 1966 
9*00 • 10*45 a.m. 



SESSION 4 

Introduction* Clodus H. Smith 



Room B 



Symposium* THE WORLD OP WORK 



Labor 

Economics* 



J* Kenneth Davies, Professor of 
Economics, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 



State 

Vocational* 

Technical 

Education 

Program* 



Paul M, Hodgson, Director, Vocational 
Education, Delaware State Department 
of Education 



Dictionary of Carl Heinz, Chief, Division of 
Occupational Technical Development, Bureau of 
Titles* Employment Security, Department of 

Labor 



Occupational Russell Planders, Chief, Branch of 
Outlook* Occupational Outlook and Specialized 

Personnel, Department of Labor 
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Exhibit Hall 



Boom B 



10i45 - lltOO a.m. 

Coffee Break 
11 i 00 - 12t00 Noon 
Open Discussion 
lf30 - 2sl5 p.m. 

SESSION 5 

Introduction! Eraa Chapman 

Topics STATE PIANS AND PROJECTED PROGRAM OP 

ACTIVITIES 

Harold Duls, Assistant Director* 
State Vocational Service Branch, 
Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, U. S. Offioe of Eduoation 

2*15 - 3sl5 Room B 

Participant panel directed bp Harold Duis 

3*30 - 5*00 

SESSION 6 

Introductions Eraa Chapman 

Topics ORGANIZATION OP TASK P0RCE 

Earl Bowler, Assistant Director, 
Curriculum Materials and Instruction 
Material Section, Program Service 
Branch, U. S. Office of Eduoation 



Thursday, June 2, 19 66 
9*00 - 10*15 a.m. 



Room B 



Introductions Kinsey Green 

Project Program Assistant 



Topics 



COUNSELING AND OTHER SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES 

Lane Ash, Dlreotor of Program Service 
Branch, Division of Vocational* 
Technical Eduoation, U. S. Office of 
Education 
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10*15 - 10:30 a.m. 

Coffee Break 
10*30 - 11*1*5 

Reactor Panel 
12*00 Noon 

SESSION 8 

Luncheon Session 

Introduction* Kinsey Green 
Topic* 



Exhibit Hall 



Port McHenry 
Room 



l k *30 - 3*30 p.m. 



2£y?LOPING A RATIONALE FOR VO- 
CATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Chester Swanson, Department of 

Administration, University of 
California at Berkeley 



SESSION 9 

Introduction* Kinsey Green 
Topic* 



Room B 



AND USING ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SUPERVISING SKILLS 

William A. Williams 

Overview of Leadership Techniaues* 
Team Teaching, Panel, Interview, 
Conference Leading, Buzz Groups, 
Shadow Panel, Programmed Learning:. 
Case Study, Visual Aids. Hole ^ 
Playing, and Discussion Leading 



Room l 



3:30 - 5:00 

Introduction: Kinsey Green 

Topic: DEMONSTHATION OP VISUAL AID USE 

Donald Maley, Head, Department of 
Industrial Education, University 
of Maryland 
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Friday, June 3# 1966 
9 lOO - 10*15 a.ra. 



SESSION 10 

Introduction* Clodus a. Smith 



Room 5 



Topic > 



PRO GRAM S OP PRE-AND IN-SERVICE 
TEACHER EDUCATION POE VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Merle E. Strong, Assistant Director, 
Ancillary Services Section, Program 
Service Branch, Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, U. S« Offioe 
of Education 



Technique* Listening Team 
10*15 - 10*30 

Coffee Break 
10*30 - 12*00 Noon 
Panel Discussion 
12*00 Noon 



Exhibit Hall 



Room B 



SESSION 11 



Luncheon Session 



Fort McHenry 
Room 



Introduction* Clodus R. Smith 
Topic* 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE PARKS JOB 
CORPS CENTER 



Steve Usian, Director, Parks Job Corps 
Center, and vice President and General 
Manager of Government Training Division, 
Litton industries 



1*00 - 4*30 p.m, 



SESSION 12 



Conference 

Sessions 



1 

2 

3 

4 



E 

C 

G 

D 



Resource Person 
William A* Williams 
Richard S, Nelson 
J. Kenneth Davies 
Paul H* Hunts 
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Saturday, June 4, 1966 
9*00 - 12s 00 Noon 

SESSION 13 

Conference Group Room 
Sessions 1 e 

2 C 

3 G 

4 D 



Resource Person 
William A* Williams 
Richard S* Nelson 
J. Kenneth Davies 
Paul H. Muntz 



Nonday, June 6, 1966 
9*00 - 10sl5 a.m. 

SESSION 14- Room B 

Introductions Ema Chapman 

Topics FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Michael Russo, Assistant Director, 
Facilities Planning and Development 
Section, Program Planning and 
Development Branch, IJ. S* Office of 
Education 

10s 15 - 10s30 

Coffee Break Exhibit Hall 

10 t 30 - 11s 45 

Group Discussion , Room B 



IsOO - 3*30 p.nu 



SESSION 15 

Introductions Erna Chapman 

Topics RESEARCH AND PILOT PROGRAMS IN 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Otto Legg and John Bean, Resesach 
Specialists, Educational Resources 
Development Branch, Division of Adult 
and Vocational Research, U* S* Office 
of Education 
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3t30 - 4t30 p.m. 

Brainstorming 

Sessions Research Trends 



Tuesday, June 7» 1966 
9s0(| - 10s 15 a.m. 

SESSION 16 
Introductions Kinsey Green 



Room B 



Room B 



Topics 



PLANNING TOTAL PROGRAMS OP VOCATIONAL* 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Occupational Programs 
Socio-Economic Programs ' 
Agriculture Related Programs 
Home Economics Related Programs 

Sherrill D. McMillan, Director, Pro- 
gram Planning and Development Branch, 
Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Bureau of Adult anl Vo- 
cational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education 



Exhibit Hall 



10*15 - 10s 30 

Coffee Break 
10*30 - lls45 

Case study round table planning session 
1*30 - 3s00 p.m, 

SESSION 16 (Continued) Room B 

3s00 - 4s30 

SESSION 17 

Introductions Kinsey Green 

Topics CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, 
Curriculum and Instructional Materials 
Section, Program Service Branch, 

U. S. Office of Education 
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Wednesday, June 8, 1966 
9*00 - 10:15 a#m. 



SESSION 18 

Introduction: Clodus R. Smith 
Topic: 



Room B 



COOPERATING AND COORDINATING PROGRAM 

ACTIVITIES WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Sympo sium of Resource Persons 

Office of Economic Opportunity*: 

Chester Hall, Deputy Director, 
Program Services Division 

Extension Education: Margaret Oliver, 
Program Leader, Division of Home 
Economics, Pederal Extension 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

Rehabilitation: Raymond A. Ehrle, 
Lecturer, College of Education, 
University of Maryland 

Health: Helen Powers, Health Services, 
U. S. Office of Education 

State Government: Edmund Mester, 
Administrative Assistant, 

Governor of Maryland 



10:15 - 10:30 

Coffee Break 
10:30 - 11:45 

1:30 - 4:30 p.11. 



Conference 

Sessions 



SESSION 18 (Continued) 



Exhibit Hall 



Room B 



SESSION 19 



Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Room 

E 

C 

G 

D 



Resource Person 
William A. Williams 
Richard S. Nelson 
J. Kenneth Davies 
Paul H. Muntz 
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Thursday, June 9, 1966 
9 tOO - IO 1 I 5 a.m. 



SESSION 20 
Introductions Erna Chapman 



Room B 



Topic Is 



Topic 2s 



EVALUATING PROGRESS IN VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Bernard Michael, Program Evaluation 
Specialist, Office of Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational and 
Technical Education, U* S. Office of 
Education 

EVALUATION OP STATE PROGRAMS 

Fred Eberle , State Director, 
Vocational-Technical Education, 

West Virginia 



10sl5 - 10s30 

Coffee Break 
10i30 - llt45 

Open Discussion 
12s 00 Noon 

SESSION 21 
Luncheon Session 
Introductions Erna Chapman 



Exhibit Hall 



Room B 



Port McHenry 
Room 



Topics 



ls30 — 4s30 p«m< 



Conference 

Sessions 



THE ROLE CP PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Mary Ellis, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, American Vocational Association 



SESSION 22 



Group 

1 

2 

3 

it 



Room 

E 

C 

G 

D 



Resource Person 
William A* Will lams 
Richard 8* Nelson 
J • Kenneth Davies 
Paul H* Muntz 
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SESSION 23 Room B 

Introductions Erna Chapman 

TASK FORCE REPORT 

10*15 - 10*30 

Coffee Break Exhibit Hall 

10*30 - 11*30 



11*30 



TASK FORCE REPORT (Continued) 



SESSION 2k 
Luncheon Session 



Fort McHenry 
Room 



Introduction* Clodus R, Smith 

Topic* STATE AND LOCAL SUPERVISION 

Walter Arnold, Assistant Commiss loner, 
Vocational-Technical Education, 

U. 3. Office of Education 

Summary of Conference 
Distribution of Certificates 
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ABSTRACTS OP PRESENTATIONS 



Seminar Orientation 



Ciodus R. Smith 
Director 
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have been identVfTon k -> inst ate departments of education and 
vSIowf e !J. identlfied as having responsibilities for comnre- 

f* 1 ®" Programs at the state and local levels, we^rrlel^ht^ 

SSIMST' “ “•» -» « -S.VSf* 



The program you are about to enter is not thp rvni « 0 i 
seminar. If by seminar you expect a serlef of lisLn?^ 

sessions. The program of planned activities Is characterized 
by your participation and Involvement. characterized 



of tM r^i<L th S r ? a f® four separate and distinct dimensions 
ser i® s of Leadership Development Seminars (li infon- 

™?^ r0gram * a series of ^formation sesSSS will be held 
revealing programs and practices in vocational .y. 

wili°h« ed and i m ? lemented b y the headquarters staff. These 

S£«ras=6MM isss ats£T 

ssftasae k ud*.r 

S’LStf^'f *2!KSS 

Sif^^nL^L^ de ? ons Jf a tion session, there are four one- 
Ul\^ m da ^ seb aside for skill develoranent in this area 

(4) Task force assignments* each of you will be assigned to * 

help prepare a comprehensive vocational and technical education 
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program for a state, Although much of the Task Pores effort 
will occur during the evenings In Informal, self- Initiated 
sessions, we have provided meeting rooms, typewriters, dupli- 
catlng equipment and visual aid materials for your use. The 
Task Porce Is considered a vital part of the seminars. 



Our Herit age In Vocational Eduoatlon 



M, D, Mobley 



A nation In order to make satisfactory economlo and 
social progress must find ways to dignify and glorify work. 
Making vocational and technical education an Integral and 
Important part of education Is certainly one Important step 

In this direction, a step taken on a nationwide basis 50 years 
ago. 



In recent years, I have had opportunity to spend some 
time In several developing countries. Prom my studies of 
these countries, I am convinced that one of the primary 
reasons why these countries are under-developed and reeking 
with poverty Is because of the hostile attitude their leaders 
hold toward work with the hands. 



Vocational and technical education In this nation will 
continue to serve the needs of our people, I will bring to 
your attention some of the major events and happenings that 
have helped to promote the development of vocational and tech- 

this nation. Around the turn of the century 
(1900), Congress began to tighten Immigration laws, seriously 
limiting the manpower supply of our nation at a time when the 
United States was greatly expanding Its industrial production. 
This Influenced the beginning of the development of vocational 
education In the United States. .Probably the real beginning 
of vocational education in the United States resulted from the 
Russian Exhibit at the Centennial Exposition of X8?6 which was 
held In Philadelphia, 



__ w Not until after the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
191/ was any concerted effort made to develop a na tionwide 
system of vocational eduoatlon. The Impending involvement 
of the United States in World War I greatly influenced the 
enactment of the Vocational Eduoatlon Act of 1917. 



The Smith-Hughes Act grew out of the report on the 
••Commission on National Aid to Vocational Eduoatlon, * Fol- 
lowing this report, Senator Smith and Representative Hughes 




program for a state. Although much of the Task Porce effort 
will occur during the evenings In Informal, self-initiated 
sessions, we have provided meeting rooms, typewriters, duuli- 
cating equipment and visual aid materials for your use* The 
Task Force Is considered a vital part of the seminars. 



Our Heritage In Vocational Education 



M, D. Mobley 



A nation in order to make satisfactory economic and 
social progress must find ways to dignify and glorify work. 
Making vocational and technical education an Integral and 
important part of education is certainly one Important step 

in this direction, a step taken on a nationwide basis 50 years 
ago, * 



In recent years, I have had opportunity to spend some 
time in several developing countries. Prom my studies of 
these countries, I am convinced that one of the primary 
reasons why these countries are under— developed and reeking 
with poverty is because of the hostile attitude their leaders 
hold toward work with the hanis. 

Vocational and technical education In this nation will 
continue to serve the needs of our people, I will bring to 
your attention some of the major events and happenings that 
have helped to promote the development of vocational and tech- 

\ l* 1 this nation. Around the turn of the century 

(1900;, Congress began to tighten Immigration laws, seriously 
limiting the manpower supply of our nation at a time when the 
United states was greatly expanding its industrial production. 
This influenced the beginning of the development of vocational 
education In the United States, .Probably the real beginning 
of vocational education in the United States resulted from the 
Russian Exhibit at the Centennial exposition of 16*76 which was 
held in Philadelphia, 



Not until after the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 was any concerted effort made to develop a nationwide 
system of vocational education. The impending involvement 
of the United States in World War I greatly influenced the 
enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1917. 

The Smith-Hughes Act grew out of the report on th** 
"Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. * Al- 
lowing this report. Senator Smith and Hepresentative r^hes 
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sponsored what later became known as the Smith-Hughes Act. 
One of the reasons why standards were written into the basic 
vocational education act was due to the dissipation of funds 
made availal^le under the Land-Grant College Act of 1862. 



During the almost yQ years since the uassage of the 



Smith-Hughes Act, Congress has passed a number of bills 
authorizing additional funds for all phases of vocational 
education. None of these measures would have become law had 
it not been for the efforts of the American Vocational 
Association and its predecessor organizations. 



fiepresentative Hughes saw great economic developments in 
the making of our nation and realized that these great de- 
velopments would not and could not take place unless a sound 
effective program of vocational and technical education was 
made available for the training of the masses: 



We are among the world* s great industrial 
peoples, striving mightily for our place in the com- 
mercial sun. We need that place to keep our workmen 
employed and their families happy, but we omit a ne- 
cessary thing to win and hold the position for which 
we strive. 7e train the physician for his job, the 
lawyer for his profession, and we teach the veterinari- 
an how to care for the horse. With exceptions, 
excellent indeed, but all too rare, we are letting 
the city boy and the mechanic’s son go It alone. We 
are so busy with winning our own national, state and 
local affairs that a great problem like the wasting 
of our youth has been almost untouched ... Here is a 
weakness and a waste that may well alter the place 
of the United States in the commercial and industrial 
world • . . 



National efficiency is the sum total of efficiency 
of all individual citizens, and the national wealth is 
the sum of their wealth producing capacity. While, 
therefore, our national prosperity in the oast has 
been based largely upon the exploitation of our 
natural resources, in the future it must be based 
more and more upon the development, through vocational 
education, of our national resource of human labor. 

In the markets of the world we compete, not as in- 
dividuals, but as a unit against other nations as 
units. This makes the protection of our raw material 
and of our productive skill and human labor a national 
problem, and unquestionably introduces a national ele- 
ment into vocational education, making the right ore- 
paration of the farmer and the mechanic of vital 
concern to the nation as a whole ... 
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education! 88 * 8 th ® ratlonale for Federal aid to vocational 

. , ** a -®ut this time when the Smith-Hughes Act became law 

ermrm?!!J e ? Ca J di J al Principles of Secondary Education** were * 

aS^wwafaa. 

than I n on»iI.^ h «r late s ? mtop Walter P. George, who for more 
5“® rter °f ® century was our nation's outs tandi ng ex- 
ponent for vocational legislation salds 

The skills end knowledges gained by our people 
fi S mft*? e ? Ult ? f T ocatlonal schools and programs played 

part * n &h® triumphant victory of 

L 1 !* When Amerlca was forced to become the 
arsenal of democracy, leaders in government and In- 

1 ? ok ?u t0 the mtion§ s vocational sohools to 
help train the vast army of skilled and semi-skilled 

A^« er f nee f?? to P*<>d*ce the enormous quantities of 

victory 2 ™ 11131 * ^ * ° ns an ^ Soods necessary for a speedy 

We have a great heritage In vocational education- -a heri- 
tage for which we should all be proud. The program^ ha S «22 
much to our people and to our natlon-and In thffStSI “m 
mean much more than it has In the past. ” 111 
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Developing and Using Adznlnistratlve-Supervlror.y 

and. Leadership Skills 

William A. Williams 
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DEFINITION OP A CONFERENCE : A conference is a discussion 
in which members of a group and a leader take part, directed 
and controlled by the leader towards a predetermined goal, 
with most of the ideas contributed by the group. 

WHAT ABE THE ADVANTAGES OP THE CONFERENCE METHOD? 
Stimulate individual thinking, provides a forum for all parti- 
cipants, improves the probability of corrective action being 
taken, stimulates the flow of new ideas, insures progress 
through recording individual contributions. 



WIiAT CAN THE PARTICIPANTS DO TO r-iAKS THE COL FERENCS HGRE 
INTERESTING AND PRODUCTIVE? Take an active cart in the dis- 
cussion, seek clarification or definition of ’ points, contri- 
bute appropriate responses that are well timed, cite cases, 
examples, situations that have a bearing on the subject under 
discussion, and follow the discussion with an open nine. 



•.THAT ARE 30. IE OP THE ACTIVITIES OP THE CONFERENCE LEANER? 
Establish the overall theme and objectives of the conference, 
plan the physical arrangements, structure the group for naxi- 
ir.UiG discussion, plan the specific chart headings and enter 
selected, points on the chart board, guide^ control and su/yrarize 

AN ETHICAL CODE FOR TEE CONFERENCE LEADER : A conference 
leader must believe in the job and be willing to contribute 
and cooperate with others* He should disassociate any ability 
that he has as a technical expert from the job as a conference 
leader* He must not violate confidences nor pass judgements* 
Appropriate credit should be -given to group members. A con- 
ference leader should not capitalize on his conference-leading 
experience to advance himself personally with the organization 
he is serving* 



World of Work Symposium 
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A. Labor Economics 



J • Kenneth Davies 



The world of work is a changing one because the American 
economy is a changing one* Whether talking about labor surpluses 
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or labor shortages, education In general and vocational educ- 

tvtnh are involved ln resolving the problems 

which come with both* 

rIS!? ti0na i S? uc 2! ion plays a s P® cial role in alleviating 
the problems of the first three of the following kinds cf 
unemployment t 

Bconom ^ c Gro wth Unemployment , While the major 
responsibility for stimulating economic growth may rest with 
business and government fiscal action to the extent which 
vocational education develops those vocations which stimulate 

th 2? are helping the economic growth needed to 
eliminate this kind of unemployment. 



Technological Unemployment , 
workers must develop new skills* 
be both corrective and preventive* 



As technology changes 9 
This Job of retraining can 



gtructual Unemployment. Because vocational education acts 
especially to develop skills among the youth, the aging, the 
disadvantaged, those in depressed areas among whom unemployment 

weighs especially hard, it is helping to reduce structural 
unemployment • 



frictional unemploymen t* cyclical une mployment: . seasonal 
unemployment* in demand - pull inflation there is too much 
money for the amount of goods available. As vocational educ- 
ation increases worker productivity, it is helping to increase 

the amount of goods available and, therefore, reduce pressure 
on prices* 



In cost - push inflation, wages, among other costs, rise, 
often due to work shortages, which increase wages faster than 
productivity increases* As vocational education increases 
the supply of workers in labor shortage areas, it reduces 
upward pressure on wages, and, therefore, prices* 



Vocational education combats both unemployment and 
inflation* Therefore, it should be a continuous program, 
operating in recession and prosperity, and an ever-changing 
program to meet changing demands* ^ ** 



B* State Vooational-Tschnioal 

Education Program Paul m. Hodgson 

Historically, public education has been largely academically 
oriented with the most dearly defined objective, that of 
prepa^tion for college* This is a worthy objective and one which 
should continue to be strengthened, but certainly that objective 
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is not broad enough for the massive number and types of vout’ r - 
enrolled in our schools today. 



. , The of work today, with its ever- char -in.- needs 

f nc . increased number of youth and adults who rust be motivated 
to oecorre interested to prepare for. advance ^ rvn 
cnanges as employment needs dictate', identifies ol£rV"the 
emphasis which rust be placed on the school objective of pre- 
paration of the individual for making a living. 



... 4. T he s ? ecific questions the school must consider ares l. 
what is vocational-technical education and when should it 
begin? 2. what are the employment opportunities for vo- 
cationally-technically trained persons? 3. what kinds of 
programs and facilities will be most effective? 4 . What 
5^? 9 0f> i; tea T < ;^ e J ,s and staff are needed, and where can they be 

tho should exist between schools and 

the world of work? 6. To what degree should the school be 
involved in placement and follow-up? 



To enlarge on an approach to the questions, one can lock 
to the six purposes of the Vocational Education Act of 1^63 
a f .f ^ lle techniques followed in each state i*ill var> r 

with the interpretation, the philosophy and availability of* 
personnel to implement action. This is where each person can 
see his part as an important link which brings a program into 
focus. The Seminar in which we are now involved should help 
you identify sources of material, basic philosophies, and sug- 
gest a pattern of operation which will be most effective for 
you in working with members of a state staff. 



C. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 



Carl Heinz 



A third and completely revised edition of the Dictio nary 
of Occupational Titles (DOT), published by the U. 3. 3m.pl oy- 
nent Service in two volumes, becane available in 1965. This 
edition represents the first -complete revision since 1939. 



I consists of job definitions arranged alphabeti- 
cally. These definitions are based on current observations 
and reanalysis of jobs in all industries. The edition contains 
approximately 23,000 job definitions known by 36,000 job titles, 
seventy-five thousand individual job studies were mace 5 wher— 
eve * p £ ssil> 3 - e eacb J° b ™ &s analyzed in two different establish- 
ments in one state, and verified in two different establishments 
in another state, thus increasing data validity and the Proba- 
bility of finding significant job variables. Obsolete jobs 
have been deleted, overlap of definitions were minimized, and 
o,Q 00 jobs new to the Dictionary appear. For example, the 
new DOT provides expanded co^/erage of professional and technical 
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occupations, as the number of workers In these Jobs has doubled 
in reoent years* 

Volume I definitions not only include what is done, and 
how and why, but also directly or by implication, functions 
performed by the worker, critical physical demands, working 
conditions, significant interests, aptitudes, temperaments and 
training required by the job, so that an under standing of the 
level of complexity of the job can be gained. Volume II in- 
cludes an Occupational Group Arrangement (OGA) of job titles 
by an assigned 6-digit code* Throughout this arrangement, jobs 
are grouped by some combination of purpose, material, product, 
subject matter, service, generic term, and/or industry* The 
code is arranged in order of level of complexity, thereby eli- 
minating the stigma attached to such designations as "unskilled" 
and the distinction between "professional" and * semiprof ession- 
al." These code concepts can be adapted to meet the needs of 
occupational explorations for individual applicants or for 
filling employer job orders on a large scale* The Worker Traits 
Arrangement (WTA) provides another format of titles and codes 
in which each group of jobs is homogeneous in terms of worker 
traits regardless of work field, subject matter, or Industry 
with which they are identified* The Industry Arrangement of 
Titles (IAT) continues in the same form as the seoond edition; 
the Glossary has been updated* A special supplement to the 
DOT has been developed for U3e by the Social Security Board. 



D* Occupational Outlook Russell Flanders 

The technological revolution that our nation is experi- 
encing has brought about many changes in the way we live and 
work* Job requirements in the economy are at an all-time 
high* It is apparent that this nation can no longer tolerate 
the loss of its most precious resources— human resources* 
Consequently, a new commitment has been made to the development 
and creative use of the nation* s total manpower resources* As 
evidence of this commitment, educational expenditures were $33 
billion in this country in 1964-65, more than twice the level 
ten years earlier* Such expenditures have been projected at 
$60*9 billion by 1974-75. 



What about the future? One thing we can expect is change* 
Differences in the rates of employment growth among industries 
will be an Important factor in the changes in the occupational 
structure of the economy in the decade ahead* By 1975 , total 
agricultural employment is expected to decline by more than 
800,000, and all other employment is expected to Increase by 
more than 17 million— a net employment gain of more than 16 
million— assuming a high level of economic activity in the 
projected year. 
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Employment requirements for wage and salary workers In | 

the non- farn ’’goods producing” industries are »3xpected to in- | 

crease by about 2-3/4 million. Requirements in the "service • 

producing” sector of the economy are expected to rise hy about ; 

33 per cent— more than twice as fast as in •’goods*’ producing 
industries. Government and services employment will increase 
sharply as a percentage of total employment over the decade 
ahead. Contract construction and trade will also increase 
their share. On the other hand, the relative importance of 
manufacturing, transportation and public utilities, and * 

finance will decline slightly, and the relative size of 
agriculture and mining will continue to decline sharoly. 

The occupational requirements of the economy will change 
substantially as a result of the differential growth rates of 
industries and the technological developments and other factors 
affecting the occupational requirements of each industry. 

V/hlt e-collar jobs are expected to increase by one-third, and 
account for almost half of all manpower requirements in 197.5. 

Among white-collar occupations, the most rapid increase in 
requirements will be for professional and technical workers, 
which nay grow nor-e than twice as rapidly (48 per cent) as 
the average for all workers, Requirements for clerical 
workers also are expected to increase raoi&ly, rising by nearly 
one-third. The demand for managerial anrl sales workers is 
expected to rise somewhat more slowly, or about one-fourth 
between 1965 and 1975* Requirements for blue-collar workers 
are expected to rise by more than one-eighth over the decade 
ahead. The most rapid Increase in requirements will be for 
craftsmen; requirements for operatives will increase more 
slowly; requirements for farmers and farm workers are expected 
to decline by nearly one-fifth by 1975* A rapid increase is 
anticipated in the demand for service workers; they are ex- 
pected to account for about 1 of every 7 workers in the eco- 
nomy in the mld-1970 f s. There will be millions of job 
opportunities in the decade for people who have not completed 
A years of college; included among those workers are technicians. 




In summary, we can expect nearly 25 million job opportu- 
nities during the decade ahead for manual workers, service 
workers, technicians, and clerical workers. Of these job op- 
portunities, nearly 11 million will result from employment 
growth. Despite the emphasis on the need for a college educ- 
ation, there will be many jobs during the decade ahead for 
people who do not have a college education, if they have suf- 
ficient motivation, good guidance, and proper training. 
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Plans and Projec ted Program Activities 
Harold F. Duis 



1* Vocational Education Acts 

ITyw^ av« ^ Ua 0#%^ i ^ ... . « * * » 

inffJ*Tr*u vww»nonai ACTS, Federal funds are al- 
lotted to the States to assist In the administration and ooe- 
ration of vocational education programs. In providing such 

be acM^d 6 ^^ } dentlfied the educational obj^es ?S 

$?Ad C «ifI e fu and 11J ls n 2 cassar y that expenditures be identi- 
fied with the purposes for which the funds were provided. 

As is true in all Federal-state cooperative proarams. the 
*?£[*£ P£ ovld ? for, (1) a State board for wcStloSS^Iic- 
«rom \ s°ie ageaey responsible for administering the pro- 

f a State plan setting forth the policies and 

aM the wo5?I,2ii OC8 ! ln f f ?“ ds to the stat « vocational programs 
the e/?™«£ffl ls i? n8 * ? tandards * and requirements pertaining to 
Thf ee?i“ la J ration J .°£ vocational education within the State. 

the , 'c*eJ a ? m ? st be i n oonformlty with the Acts’ regulations, 
and the State* s laws and regulations. * 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 in Section 5 rather 

bas i S ql e ? State pla ? Provisions which formed the 
^ °J s 2f te Plan Guide* (1) state board or advisory 

council designation and composition. Regulation 104.3, (2) 

t^i l0C ?4 l0n «» Fedaral funds to various purposes and to local 
a « enclea - Regulation 104.6. (3) Minimum qualifi- 

and*?04 if or fj aff organization. Regulations 104.4 

^5*4 ^ Cooperative arrangement with public employment 

Regulation 104.?. (5) Fiscal control and fiscal ac- 
counting procedures. Regulations 104.32 - 104.37. (6) Terms 

a * d constru otion projects. Regulations 104.22 

and 104.23. (7) Reports. Regulation 104.55. 

2. Regulations 

- Administration of Vocational Education* Fed- 

^ al A A l lotm ? nts t0 States » R ulea and Regulations 1 * intverprets 
the Acts and provides the general content for the State plan 
as well as the regulations with regard to the expenditure of 

ltems ln the stata nan guiS are " a?a -- ad 

3. Projected Program Activities 

Each State with an approved State Plan must submit an- 
f 2 s ^ a ^f men t describing Its projected program of acti- 
vities for maintaining, Improving, and developing programs of 
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vocational education. This statement in effect becomes the 
State Board 9 s annual program plan with the rationale for the 
allocation of funds. The approval of this document determines 
the State 9 3 eligibility for the use of its allotments under 
the various acts. 

The development of the projected program activities 
justifies the best efforts of the entire State staff and the 
involvement of many others Interested in vocational education, 
.kt gives consideration to the manpower needs and Job opportu- 
*?? and relatin S vocational programs to such needs, it 
should ultimately result in a total balanced program of 
vocational and technical education for the State— all persons, 
all communities, all occupations, and all institutions. 



Organization of Task Force 
Earl M. Bowler 



Task Force Objectives 

Task force activity provides the setting In which certain 
leadership qualities can be developed. Objectives of the task 
force for this conference arei 

To provide a situation and a setting in which the 
leadership potential of the group may be demonstrated. 

To make it possible for lwiividuals within each of 
two sub-groups to demonstrate capability in analyzing, 
planning, and organizing; and to present an oral re- 
port to the entire conference group. 

To provide the opportunity for each group to prepare 
a brief » carefully developed written report to ac- 
company the oral presentation. 

To encourage individuals, committees, and sub-group 
members to utilize the techniques of leadership dis- 
cussed and demonstrated throughout the conference. 

Essentials of a Task Force 

Carrying to completion an assignment which permits the 
achievement of goals will also permit individuals to relate 
personal experiences to new and challenging situations. A 
well plaraed task force activity contains the following 
essentials t 

1. A main group which meets as a unit for briefing 
before the task is assigned. 
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2. Two or more sub-groups which have been given 
assignments of equal complexity. 

3 * Several committees formed within the sub-groups 
to handle specific phases of the assignment. 

A briefing session of the main group for a ge- 
neral presentation. 




i 



5* An assignment for each group that will provoke 
thinking, involve research, and otherwise chal- 
lenge the committees. 

6. A situation which requires researching, reading, 
discussing, evaluating, thinking, planning, and 
working together to find a solution. 

7. A resource person who assists the group in start- 
ing the project, filling in gaps in the assignment, 
clarifying major points, and helping the group to 
clearly understand the situation. 

8. A rehearsal for those who are going to make the 
oral presentation. 
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Counseling and Other Supportive Services 

Lane C* Ash 



Vocational guidance is an integral part of the total pro- 
gram of vocational and technical education. It includes the 
range of student personnel services from testing and selection 
of students to Job placement and follow-up of them after 
leaving or completing training programs. These services are 
authorized under the Federal Vocational Education Acts. 



Vocational guidance had its beginning in the work of 
Frank Parsons in Boston in 1908. His concept of vocational 
guidance was expressed as* (a) a clear understanding of self 
(b) a knowledge of requirements and conditions for success 
in different lines of work, and (c) M true reasoning” cn the 
relations of factors obtained by these two processes. 



The purpose of vocational guidance is to provide indi- 
viduals with the Information and skills needed to make wise 
decisions in matters affecting vocational adjustment. A pro- 
gram of vocational guidance services is designed to result in 
efficiency in education and training, both for the individual 
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and the school, and to Improve the chances of the individual 
for progress and satisfaction in his occupation* 

The George -harden Act of 19^6 for the first tir.e eut’-o- 
rized expenditures of vocational education funds for salaries 
and expenses of vocational counselors and the dayp^oTv^ent of 
programs of vocational guidance. The States did not 'excern se 
this authority to any great extent; the largest number of 
States involved ^14) was reported in 1951. 3y 1961 only 7 
States were nartlcoatlng in this program and in that year onlv 
l • of tne total Federal expenditure for vocational education 1 
was reported for vocational guidance purposes. 

The need for more and better counseling is almost uni- 
versally recognized. The Panel of Consultants, in its report, 
had a great deal to say about this. 

The Vocational Fducation Act of 1963 recognizes this 
need and states in its definition that vocational education 
includes vocational guidance and counseling in connection 
with such training. Further, the Act authorizes expendi- 
ture of funds for the training of vocational counselors. 
Accordingly, the regulations require that the State Plan pro- 
vide for such vocational guidance and counseling personnel 
and service as are required to facilitate the program of in- 
struction? that follow-up procedures be conducted to determine 
the effectiveness of guidance and counseling programs; that 
adequate provisions be made for the use of occupational in- 
formation, for program leadership, and for supervision to 
provide better vocational guidance and counseling services at 
the local level. 



peveloolng_A Rationale for Vocational and 
Technical Education 

Chester Swanson 



The root of vocational education’s problem is at the 
decision-making rather than the implementation stage. In 
many instances vocational education is the school’s weakest 
linx; it is felt to be a concern only for the school’s 
“second-rate citizens. 1 * In order to convince principals and 
superintendents of a program’s importance, a rationale must 
be developed whereby its worth can be illustrated. 

The optimist in vocational education sees current events 
as years of opportunity, while the pessimist bemoans the times 
that try men’s souls; today’s realist sees times of opportu- 
nity that try men’s souls. Vocational education will never 
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again have the same opportunitiesimany wait on the sidelines 
for educators to drop the ball. Educational institutions can 
better handle vocational education than any other agent of 
society. 

Eight-tenths of the school* s population do not get a col- 
lege degree. Their success in the world of work is dependent 
upon their high school background. The vocational education 
of which we speak, then, deals with 8 out of 10 students. 

Any program which serves 80 per cent of the population is an 
important part of education. 

Vocational education has served and served well. Seven- 
teen per cent of all youth between the ages of 16 and 21 are 
unemployed, a figure higher than that of unemployment for all 
ages. There is a present rate of 12 per cent unemployment for 
persons who have completed high school, and 5 per cent unem- 
ployment for those completing vocational education programs. 

The student with a vocational education background has three 
times the opportunity to be employed as youths in general have. 

The labor market demands certain skills for specific op- 
portunities; the applicant without them does not fare very 
well. The obvious answer to the problem is that the individu- 
al must be trained; the high school is best prepared to 
provide this necessity. 



The last justification for sound vocational education 
urograms is a commitment to society. America* s early educa- 
tional programs were religious in commitment. Later a new 
objective was added as education sought to train for partici- 
pating citizenship. The current social plane emphasizes re- 
cognition of individual differences and provision for equal 
opportunities. The economic significance of education adds 
another dimension. Tremendous expenditures for education are 



measurable outlay and return. Investment in vocational educa- 
tion is consequently an investment in society; our financial 
worries will be over when this idea is accepted. 



Our problems seem now to be more those of knowledge and 
vision than of money. Vocational education and its leaders 
are being carefully scrutinized. Industry is seeking a foot- 
hole in education, and regardless of differences in funds 
available and outlay, public education is going to be compared 
on like bases with private ventures. Our image is still fal- 
lacious; many still view vocational education as a concern for 
the less competent— a program for others* children. That 
which is done in vocational education is valuable for individu- 
als, for those entering college and for those entering im- 
mediately the work world. This, then, is our rationale for 
,r/s cational and technical education. 



justified by their investment in human resources. Greater 
earning power plays more back into the Federal Treasury — 





















An Overview of Group Techniques for 
Leadership Development 



William A, •ttlliaas 



There are no reluctant leaders, A real leader must re- 
ally want the job. In vocational education, we want the 
leader who wants the job and is willing to learn the techniov.es 
which will develop within him the desirable qualities of leader- 
ship. A knowledge of the principles and practices of grouo 
techniques is a necessity for the successful leader. There 
are many of these techniques; some are well known and some are 
unfamiliar. Curing this two-week seminar you will participate 
as leaders and as group members in as many of these "devices’" 
as the program committee found it possible to include. It is 
my task to provide you with an overview of group techniques 
for leadership development, Lot all of these techniques will 
be practiced at this seminar, 

1, Lecture-discussion (lecture-forum) consists of a 
speech by a lecturer, followed by a discussion period in 
which the members of the group can ask questions, add to the 
information presented, or state their opinions. The task of 
the chairman is ordinarily the simple one of introducing the 
speaker and conducting the discussion period. The lecture is 
simple to arrange and suitable for audiences of small to 
medium sizes. 

2. Pyramid discussion (White Bouse Conference) consists 
of a speech by a lecturer, followed by a reporting period. 
Discussion groups are composed of about 10 persons. A round 
table discussion follows with the contributions recorded by 
one member at each group. 

3* Listening Teams: Used to focus attention of small 
groups on a specific question while listening to a present- 
ation. Teams are organized by a designated leader, and then 
the speaker makes a presentation, a) members of teams 11 s ben 
carefully* relating what is said to the question assigned to 
their team*, b) Uotes are taken by team members. Following 
the presentation, teams discuss it and a recorder from each 
team reports to the total group. 

4. Symposium-Discussion (symposium forum): Participants 
are a chairman and a panel of two to five sneakers. The 
chairman gives a brief introduction to the whole program and 
to each statement by the speakers, and. then provides a summary. 
The symposium is then followed by a discussion. The syi^oosiu?? 
is very for?nal and is essentially a public speaking urogram, 
very suitable for large audiences. 
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5* -anel-dlsousslon (panel forum); Participants are a 
chairman and a panel of two to six persons with special know- 
ledge of a topic. Before an audience which can hear and see 

^o m Ao^? e L? e S?f r ^ carry P 21 a conversation among themselves. 
The panel establishes a pattern of discussion, the leader sum- 
marizes and then invites members of the audience to join in 
the conversation. J xn 



6. Shadow panel; Panel is preselected and is given spe- 
cial instruction regarding presentation by a lecturer. Panel 
members make notes during the lecturer's presentation, ^ane] 
asks questions of the audience following the Presentation? 
the chairman summarizes. “ *«**««, 

7* Hole playing; A simulated, unrehearsed situation in— 
volving group members as participants. A situation is acted 
out, followed by a discussion of how to handle problems. The 

especially effective in solving human relations 
problems and in the modification of personality traits and be- 
havioral patterns. 

8. Case studies; Statements of actual experiences, ob- 
served situations, heresay, recorded materials or hypothetical 
situations. They create considerable interest on the part of 
those involved in training. The group leader is an important 
key to the success of this group technique. He preparer 
questions to be used in the discussion, introduces the topic, 
reads the case to the group, then stimulates and guides group 
discussion* & - 



9. Buzz groups; A large group is divided into several 
discussion groups, six people to a group, approximately 5 
minutes to buzz the topic. Each group is given a different 
question to discuss; each buzz group chairman reports to the 
entire group verbally or in writing. 

10. Structured Conference: A discussion in which members 

?£ an< ^ a l® a< ier take part, directed and controlled by 

the ieader towards a predetermined goal, with most of the ideas 
contributed by the group. 



11. Brainstorming: A modified form of the conference 
technique. A group, a leader, at least two "chart m en% and 
a "chart hanger 1 * are required. A question, or problem, is 
posed by the leader; answers or responses are presented by 
the group members without comment and are quickly placed on 
the chart boards. Answers or responses are presented by the 
group members and are recorded without comment. Chart sheets 
are posted on surrounding walls. Leader then works with the 
group to combine, eliminate, refine, and summarize material. 
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Demonstration of Visual Aid Use 
Donald Haley 



The need ■Tor* 1 rvf- 1 rtvio 1 aaq j x. — i m ~ _ 

4. Ua4%% . . r — oiia ucurmxqaes ior 

their best ase should be considered from three separate but 
lnterrel3ted aspects j 1) the nature of the school population, 
2) the Information, skills and values associated with the 
educational program, and 3) the environment in which the in- 
dividuai now lives or will live in the future. Communication 
at best is difficult; it has been estimated that only .01 per 
cent of what a person knows can actually be transferred to 
another. The ^ajor barriers to knowledge, lack of ability to 
communicate, security clearance, and printability retirements 
emphasize the inadequacies of the printed and spoken. ‘message. 



Major factors affecting learning as an individual seeks 
to communicate with a receiver are sensory needs, maturity 
perception, motivation, interest, background, ability, emo- 
tions, and attitudes. Knowing the factors which affect 
learning* however* is not sufficient; the educator must 
understand the learner, know the objectives of the program, 

and then select the appropriate procedures for reaching these 
objectives. 



Edgar Dale has envisioned a **cone of experience** in which 
several media of communication are discussed^ Listing the 
most concrete device at the base, he proceeds with the purpose- 
ful experience, contrived experience, dramatized experience, 
demonstration, field trip, exhibit, television, movie, and 
radio and photographic recordings. 



Vocational education is defined as chat part, of edu jai;ion 
which equips people to enter and to advance in the world of 
work. The ultimate aim of education is to increase the 
learner* s ability to learn without beir.g taught. Visual aids 
have a primary role to play in fulfilling this aim. 



Programs . of _Pre-and In-Service Teacher Education for 
Vocational-Technical Education Programs 

Merle E. Strong 



Teacher education is undoubtedly among the most important 
considerations we face in vocational education. In virtually 
every state and at every level lack of qualified personnel is 
said to be the number one problem. 
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The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education stated 
• •• the state boards for vocational education through the 
vocational divisions of the state department must evaluate 
the selection, training, supervision, and inservice growth of 
teachers in order to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
excellence* thereby reaffirming the fact that state boards for 
vocational education have a major responsibility for teacher 
education. This concept is reflected in the Vocational Educ~ 
at Ion Act of* 1963* resulting in most state boards exercising 
a leadership role in providing teacher education services* 

The most adequate and effective programs result when a written 
agreement is developed between representatives of the state 
board of vocational education and servicing institutions which 
clearly identifies! (1) services to be rendered, (2) personnel, 
(3) relationships of staff to state office, (4) plan of super- 
vision, and (5) financial arrangements# 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 reflects changes 
and needs in the nation* s occupational structure adding the 
following new dimensions which directly affect the teacher 
education program: (1) the addition of office occupations to 
vocational education, (2) provision for distributive education 
as a preparatory program, (3) provision for programs for 
gainful employment as a part of home economics, (4) emphasis 
on programs for disadvantaged youth, and (5) provision in act 
of support training in instructional context. 

In order that the total resources of vocational teacher 
education may be brought to bear on the problems in the 
traditional service areas there is a need for everyone to 
clearly understand the commonalities and differences in the 
programs. In terms of commonalities, all service areas: (1) 
are concerned with training for gainful employment; (2) are 
engaged in programs at several levels and in several kinds 
of institutions; (3) are concerned with providing adequate 
ancillary services; (4) require extensive shop and laboratory 
facilities; (5) have placement of students as a responsibility 
and (6) must provide curricula based on the needs of an 
occupation or cluster of occupations based on an analysis. 

Every effort should be made to capitalize on commonalities 
among teacher education services and to identify activities 
that can be provided cooperatively or be provided by a single 
staff. 

At the same time, in order to work effectively, it is 
necessary that the unique features of each program in the 

various services be recognized in order that provision may 
be made for their best use. 
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Z£P . a ^^Qga-l Education In the P arks Job Corps Center 

Stephen Uslan 



“•*« « Industry** iS,', 

s^ h A s i 1 ;i, t sj»ir r ;s ‘sr-s ®«s>“rs;x-,o2 

atrast. 

st>ecifi™?-iS 0r £f e ?? ter , is “ o re than an educational, or acre 
peclfically, vocational educational center* \-t ■{« r „ii 4 . 

SSd S£» SKS? .SSSin-SSS'^' ■“ s* “j 

centrate on a lesson when your head aches from hunger?* 1 

, ^ha object of the Parks Center curriculum i«! nnt 

afweU°a- S skilL 0U %^ 1O ?? bUity5 ^byabllity in attitude 
s weij. a** skills. Sixty— five programs, clustered ~w 

of^th °® cupationa J groups, are offered. Ninety-five per cent 
of the Corpsmen at entrance state a preference fo-r on*!^L+?« 

mechanics, because of all the allermw^es this Ts the 

orientniMo^ 1 ^* Therefore, Corpsmen have a planned 3-week 
orientation in each of the six major divisions? after ! h 

oflcu™: Wlth the ald ° f a Clini0al teaB * chooses e his course 

Hopefully Job Corps is the means to a different wav of 

tos 6^sibliSs-his h f J?? 10 ? 1 0OrpSman 18 17i yearsoldLd 
vm u an is second generation on welfare 

he has no.known father and family structure is matriarehaf ’ 

nouifoh 1 rt hdra,,a « 8,111 not ln ® ood Physical shape as he is mai- 
of school’ in K tv^ C fi*-h nd "I* 4 ® dental repairs. He dropped out 

to 8th S«d« ?«Li 86 ? 8rade J and hls ability ranges from 5th 
to tth grade level in varying subjects. D 

staff T i* r 88o re ^<n 0 ^ C °u? S ? en at Parks * The total number of 
staff is 830, 350 of which are professionals 110 are vocational 
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education staff* Expenditures average 34800 per year per 
Corpsman. Job Corps contracts are funded annually, although 
in effect a contractor is morally obligated for the duration 
of the OSO program. There is a great need for vocational 
education in schools, and hopefully Job Corps is helping to 
meet this need. 



Facilities and Equipment for Vocational "Technical 

Education Programs 

Michael Hvsso 



To design, create and envision the facilities that will 
adequately meet the needs of all our vocational-technical 
programs, both present and future, demands an extremely cri- 
tical evaluation relative to industrial developments of the 
future. In view of the constantly changing demands being made 
upon our vocational-technical education facilities, It becomes 
quite obvious that a serious gap exists between the adequacy 
of many of our traditional buildings and the demand of new and 
emerging curricula to meet the technological challenges. 

Changes in the depth, scope, and variety of curricula; 
new emerging teaching techniques; multiple administration and 
staffing within an educational facility; and the challenge to 
meet the needs of all students, require many changes in our 
physical facilities. How accurately we project and anticipate 
these developments is extremely important, for if we fail to 
understand and accept these emerging possibilities, we will 
find ourselves unprepared to cope with the demands placed upon 
us. This change is being recognized by educators as an evo- 
lutionary phase of the educational environment. In order to 
meet these educational goals and objectives, we are seeking 
greater flexibility and adaptability, higher quality; con- 
currently, we are striving to maintain levy building and 
maintenance costs. 

The programs, methods, and equipment of today could be- 
come obsolete in the near future. However, the buildings 
designed to house and facilitate the programs of the present 
and future will remain with us for many years. 



er|c 



The primary concerns in planning these flexible edifices 
are; aethetic values for the educational complex, flexibility 



in site selection, adaptable walls, zone environmental control, 
audio-visual facilities for individual and group use, and 
accoustioal control. New trends in school plans feature larger 
storage units for tools, materials and projects, often demount- 
able and movable, independent study carrels, large centralized 
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®5®. ls ^ a " ts or referred by oubllc welfare, school, or health 

fficials, friends, neighbors. Salvation Army, or Extension 
homemakers* club members. tension 

Individual anc? group learning experiences have been 

Q.Qril I I IT T>i«rsrwrsr* * ^ . 



- ” o- a iiAiirj cAvcucuueii nave oee^ 

successfully. Program assistants involve young homemakers in 
demonstrating sinple skills and techniques; and eScoSape then 
to help each other. They have tried to start with the nroblers 
hat seemea important to the homemaker. Teaching outlines and 
51 simple publications, including Picture recipes, have been 

?° r pe ? so ? s ^ rith United reading ability, and have 
been testea, evaluated, revised, and are being Printed. Con- 
stant effort has been made to encourage family members to use 

t^ a SeT ZH e3 *°^ the health department, of vocational and o . her 
yoes of training, and of other agencies and programs • 

-M-,r^ ~ 0 § r f SS Z» ? inc ? ‘‘ovenber 1964, program assistants have 
,.,lven substantial help to If 7 young homemakers for whom re- 
coras have been kept, and have reached 244 others in small 
groups in small group meetings. Homemaking skills have been 
Improved , xairilies are using other community resources, and 
young homemakers are becoming encouraged and hopeful of 
iuture. 
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Rehabilitation Agencies 



Raymond. A. Ehrle 



, ^ r - the 1950 ’s it became apparent that the preventive arc 

aevelopnental guidance philosophy was not meeting the needs * 

2 if T5e ~^ 0J:ls » 4s a result of the continuation and magni- 

fication of social pressures, it became apparent that an ex- 
tension of the guidance philosophy was necessary. This marked 
^he acveni* of rehabilitation as a philosophy. At the point 
.There developmental processes are inadequate and to the extent 
..rat trauma, or disease has intervened after an individual has 
^oecorae an adult, rehabilitation begins. 

Although Public Law 5^5 >■ passed in 1954 was limited to 
gly the "vocational* 5 aspects of persons with Physical dis- 
abilities, within a few years person with mental, emotional, 
ape even social disabilities were made eligible to receive 
rehabilitation services. And very recent legislation such 



asyb.ie .-.^T Act of 1962, the VS Act of 1963 , and. the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1954 has served to further expand the scone 
Oj. renabilitation. 

\ Rehabilitation agencies include state divisions of vo- 
cational rehabilitation, community rehabilitation centers, 
sheltered workshops, mental hospitals, VA hospitals, schools 
for the handicapped and private agencies, such as Goodwill 
and the master Seal Society* At this time, there is a pool 













including the public. The problem of acceDtanoe of research 

to Zl importance with the administrator appearlm 

to be the change agent In most school systems. paring 



The 1966-67 priority areas for research emohasis are* 
program evaluation, curriculum experlmentation. P tiersrmai 

ioom^t S1 ^ r i Cance of „ work * Personnel recruitment" am dew- 
lopment, program organization and administration, adult and 
continuing education, am occupational InfoSnlm^er 



Planning Total Programs of Vocatlo ml-Technloal Educatlno 

. Sherrill D. McKillen 



? e ? ver tlle recorded history of mankind, we 

ledffe Pea T? ? f record f d Progress and advancement of human know- 

^ recognized and generally agreed that the two de- 
cades since the end of World War IX encompass a period in the 
explosion of human knowledge and progress exceeding the 
previous recorded history of mankind. 



rv< a <-vr Pr0 ?ff ln « I>lanni ? s and development is not new to our so- 

iS 4 ? e ? is * that the ectlvities have become more com- 
f«*d« ^a^itude of programs has expanded enormously; and 

I f 11 prosrams teve greatly expanded, necessitating 
bUityf* d lons ~ ranse Planning at all levels of responsi- ^ 



Peter Drucker has defined planning as follows i 



Planning is the continuing process of making 
present entrepreneurial (risk-taking) decisions sys- 
tematically a~d with the best 'knowledge of their 
futurity, organizing systematically the efforts 
needed to carry out these decisions, and measuring 
the results of these decisions against the expect- 
ations through organized systematic feedback. 



A ^ more concise definition is one used by Secretarv of 

"... planning is simply* swWmtiflp^alwl 

Soli ISf m ^ lati0n of .y our objectives and of the actions that you 
oelleve necessary to achieve those objectives. M J 



use d in the foregoing sense, is not merely 

2 r predl ? tin S *** future. It is not solely the 
projection of current programs or their costs. Neither is 
planning a process that deals only with future effects of 
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present decisions* Planning Is largely a Job of* nakin?* 
things happen that would not otherwise occur. Planning is a 
basis for decision-making, a frame of mind, a new my of look- 
ing at problems. 



Effective planning requires more than new staff or* 0 rr»- 
cedures; there are principles which are useful in the nature 
and structure of Planning: 



1 . 



Planning which is not related to the decision- 
making process and does not have the suooort of too 
management will be ineffective. 



2 . 



Planning formulates the goals necessary for meaningful 
group action throughout the management cycle. 



3 . 



The planning process must contribute to the ac- 
complishment of objectives and must permeate the 
organization* 



4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



Effective planning requires the formulation of 
policy for procedures and programs. 



Planning requires adequate and proper timing In- 
cluding the scheduling of key events* 



"A clan held close to the breast of the admini- 
strator will have little positive effect on current 
operations.” Adequate communication of goals, ob- 
jectives, planning premises, and data, choice and 
program designs are required throughout all levels 
of an organization. 



Hecent Federal legislation has Placed new and added re- 
sponsibilities with the states. Business, industry, oarents, 
civic leaders, organizations, and legislatures are calling 
for more sophisticated and manifold services by our schools. 
Yet even with these increased demands, we are told that out 
educational and political leaders are reluctant to recognize 
the economic, social, and educational revolution that is 
talcing place. Our stewardship under Federal legislation 
has increased from >45. 3 million of , federal funds in i 960 
to 3450 million of federal funds in 1966 under all acts. 

When state and local funds are added to the federal contri- 
bution, dollar values approach the ;>1 billion figure for vo- 
cational-technical education expenditures. 
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pulum Materials Development 
to Program QuaiitF 



>roach 



Sari I:. Bowler 



In recent years there has been a greater awareness on the 
part of many people of the importance of vocational and tech- 
nical education to our economy and of the many and varied pro- 
blems Involved in expanding and upgrading state and local 
vocational programs. 

The broad language of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
challenges administrators to develop new staffing patterns, to 
establish curriculum materials development laboratories, and to 
provide new pre-service and in-service teacher education 
courses that will bring vocational training to the highest 
possible quality. 

The Act provides for a program of evaluation. Greater 
cooperation between vocational education administrators and 
public employment services are envisioned in the Act and it 
is expected that evaluation will show that the states have 
detailed staff members to these and other activities. Progress 
in closing some of the gaps in program development, curriculum 
facilities improvement, training programs for the educationally 
and socially handicapped, and similar activities will be im- 
portant to the future expansion of pur movement. Reports from 
the states are expected to document their efforts to maintain, 
extend and improve existing programs and their plans to de- 
velop new programs, to provide part-time employment for needy 
youth; and to conduct adequate vocational courses for persons 
of all ages in all communities. 

The Curriculum Materials Section of the Division of Vo- 
cational and Technical Education is striving to meet the urgent 
need for adequate curriculum materials. In Fiscal Year 1964 
approximately $ 90^000 was expended for manpower training guides 
in Fiscal Year 1965 nearly 0390, 000 was spent for curriculum 
materials. It is expected that more than 3450,000 -b e e x- 

pended in Fiscal Year 19 66 for developing needed curriculum 
material. 

Technological changes are occurring at a tremendous pace. 
The basic purpose of our vocational education effort is sound, 
as President Kennedy declared, and the program of curriculum 
development is sufficiently broad to meet future needs. The 
need for up-to-date instructional material has never been 
greater. The curriculum materials development activity of 
the Office of Education is a joint State-Federal undertalcing 
that should expand, and the climate for getting this real pro- 
gram of joint activity launched is becoming most favorable. 
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Cooperating and Coordinating Program Activities 
with Other Agencies - Symposi um 






A. Office of Sconomic Opportunity 



Chester G. Hall, Jr. 



The War on Poverty is aimed at providing to every indi- 
vidual the opportunity to contribute to society to the full 
extent of his capabilities. To do this, many new programs 
have been created, including a variety of efforts to provide 
vocational and technical training to people who need it most 
and yet have not previously benefltted from such training. 

Coordination in the War on Poverty is not an end in it- 
self. The five-year old in Project Head Start, the teenage 
dropout applying for Job Corps, the nother raising a family 
of seven on public assistance-none of these care whether the 
training, counseling, health services or literary courses 
are coordinated. They do not care about the agreements among 
Federal, state, or comuni ty agencies; they are concerned only 
that the help they need will be available when they need it, 
and that they will not be given another run-around, another 
denial, another slammed door. The communities share this con- 
cern st a different level. They are not interested in Federal 
coordination, lather they want Federal resources and prorras 
to be readily accessible, with minimum delay and without 
excessive bureaucratic red tape. 

Coordination in the War on Poverty is directed toward 
meeting this concern insuring that the Federal Government in- 
creases the speed and efficiency of its response to the needs 
of the poor. Coordination thus is the means of securing for 
the community, and specifically for its poor, the widest pos- 
sible spectrum of Federal resources to attack the causes and v 
ameliorate the symptoms of poverty. 

A variety of mechanisms have been created to accomplish 
the coordination of Federal programs and. services, including: 
the cabinet 1e~el Economic Opportunity Council; an inforratior. 
system designed to provide current data on programs and the 
people reached; specific interagency cooperative agreements, 
between OSC and agencies which operate programs such as the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (Labor), Adult Basic Education (HE'J), 
Jural Loans (Farmers* Home Administration) , Small ‘Business 
Loans (SJA). 

At the state level, similar arrangements exist. At the 
community level, the community action agency itself is a new 
mechanism to bring together public and private agencies and 
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representatives of the poor to examine and Identify needs. 

But, overall, coordination In the War on Poverty takes more 
than governmental units. In such a pluralistic effort, the 
demand is for full cooperation and a variety of new means of 
coordinated participation by the multitude of citizens* groups 
and individuals. In a War which in the short time-span since 
it inception has brought new opportunity to over three mil- 
lion people, pluralistic support by individuals and groups has 
been critical. It will continue to be critical in a War ini- 
tiated, as Congress stated it, "to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty in this Nation. H 



3. Extension Education 



Margaret Oliver 



This cooperative pilot project between the Federal Exten- 
sion Service and the Alabama Extension Service is designed to 
develop and test methods and materials for use in an educational 
program with young homemakers in four Alabama counties. 



The objectives of the project are to develop and test; 
methods of reaching young homemakers in low- income rural areas, 
methods of teaching homemaklng information to these young home- 
makers, educational literature designed especially for this 
group in the fields of family financial management, nutrition, 
housing, and child development, and to test the feasibility of 
using subprofessionals, working under the direct supervision 
of a professional home economist, in an educational program 
with young homemakers in low income rural areas. 



Ultimate objectives are to find ways to help young home- 
makers in low-income rural areas to develop homemaking skills, 
improve the health of family members, become more intelligent 
consumers, become prepared to accept economic opportunities 
as they are developed, develop respect for themselves and 
their hor.emaklng roles, become better parents, understand 
the community and its resources, and become aware that Ex- 
tension is a source of information for solving their problems. 



Procedure ; Since November 1964 an extension home econo- 
mist in each of four coi’v.es has supervised two nonprofessional 
or part-time profession^ program assistants in an effort to 
reach young homemakers in low- income rural areas. Two home 
economics specialists on the State Extension staff gave leader- 
ship to the project including the development of teaching 
methods and materials. Related agencies were invited to 
initial planning sessions. 



Methods Used ; The young homemakers live in remote rural 
areas, in fringe areas of small towns, and in public housing. 
They were located through door-to-door visits by program 
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!t?*4 S 4 a ? tS S r . re ^ erred by public welfare, school, or health 
officials, friends, neighbors*. Salvation Array, or Extension 
homemakers* club members. • tension 

Individual and. group learning experiences have been used 
successfully. Program assistants involve young homemakers in 
demonstrating simple skills arid techniques, and encourage then 

£vL? e * P ea ?*\ °ther. They have tried to start with the problems 
that seemed important to the homemaker. Teaching outlines and 
51 simple publications, including picture redoes, have been 

pe ? so ?® with J lmlted reading ability, and have 
«?2li. t f2S ea i ® val ^ ated * revised, and are being printed. Con- 
stant effort has been maae to encourage family members to use 
the services of the health department, of vocational . and other 
types of training, and of other agencies ana programs. 

*w»T ^SK? 8S i ‘ ? lnc ? 11 j ve ??! r *$64, program assistants have 
oiven substantial help to lc : 7 young homemakers for whom re- 
cords have been kept, and have reached 244 others in small 
groups in pall group meetings. Homemaking skills have been 
improved, families are using other community resources, and 

young homemakers are becoming encouraged and honeful of the 
future. 



C. Rehabilitation Agencies 



Raymond A. Ehrle 



In the 1950* s it became apparent that the preventive and. 
developmental guidance philosophy ms not meeting the needs 
of all oersons. As a result of the continuation "and magni- 
fication of social pressures, it became apparent that an ex- 
tension of the guidance philosophy was necessary. This marked 
the advent of rehabilitation as a philosophy. At the ooint 
where developmental processes are inadequate and to the extent 
.-mat trauma, or disease has intervened after an individual has 
^oecome an adult, rehabilitation begins. 

Although Public Law 5^5»- passed in 1954 was limited to 
mly the “vocational” aspects of persons with Physical dis- 
abilities, within a few years person with mental, emotional, 
and even social disabilities were made eligible to receive 
rehabilitation services. And very recent legislation such 
as\the SIX Act of 1962. the VS Act of 1963, and the Economic 
Oppprtuniuy Act of 19o4 lias served to further expand the scone 
Rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation agencies include state divisions of vo- 
cational rehabilitation, community rehabilitation centers, 
sheltered workshops, mental hospitals, VA hospitals, schools 
for the handicapped and private agencies, such as Goodwill 
and the Easter Seal Society. At this time, there is a pool 
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of approximately 2,300,000 persons who might he rehabilitated. 
Last year 130,000 individuals were siiccessfully rehabilitated 
by approximately 5,000 working rehabilitation counselors; 

3500 of this number are working in state agencies. Although 
the primary task of the rehabilitation counselor is to counsel, 
h6 may also by responsibly for providing or arranging for 
other services to the client, including physical restoration 
services, training, providing books and training materials, 
maintenance, placement, tools, equipment and initial stocks 
and supplies, acquisition of vending stands or other equipment, 
transportation, occupational licenses and other goods and 
services necessary to render a handicapped individual fit to 
engage in a remunerative occupation. 



In terms of cooperating arid coordinating services with 
other agencies, a number of complicating factors are immedi- 
ately apparent. These factors Include, [$>) the sheer number 
of agencies to be dealt with, (b) the need for service co- 
ordinators as agencies expand and provide more services, (c) 
the professional claim which each agency has on its particular 
domain as a matter of law or a matter of tradition, (d) the 
problem of who shall control the professional resource; and 

(e) the conflict as to what type model can best Provide ser- 
vices. 



D, Health Services 



Helen Powers 



The term health occupations was first used in Federal 
legislation for vocational education in Title II of the George* 
Barden Act, in 1946. Title II authorized a $ million dollar 
appropriation annually, to be used by states on a matching 
basis, for the provision of. training for health workers below 
college grade, PL 88-210, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, aiade this authorization permanent and provided additional 
funds, not earmarked, for training in all occupations below the 
baccalaureate level. Regulations under PL 88-210 define health 
occupations for purposes of the Act as those occupations that 
are ♦♦supportive to the health professions such as* medicine, 
nursing and dentistry, ** 



Organizations concerned with the education of health 
workers at the sub-baccalaureate level are numerous, Sach 
professional society assumes the prerogative of a profession 
in setting standards for praot it loners within its area, A 
listing of the numerous organizations concerned would serve 
to fulfill the problems inherent in coordination and cooper- 
ation between education and the health occupations field. 



In identifying methods for improving cooperation and co- 
ordination that have been found to be successful, the following 
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plannin £»: developing and oper- 

P} 8 *®*”* tor all levels of eduei- 
tlonal preparation and training for health workers. 

Bffeetlye organization and use of. advisory cant-’ ^ 
occupation*^* 1 ° He C0Mmltt8 « for each specific ■ 

3 esponslbillty_ for program development at state 
and. local levels assigned to persons who are 
knowledgeableln the health oeeupatlons field and 

of Providing the numbers and 
quality of health workers needed* 

I^ore effective communication among agencies and 

n^^ a ^ 0ns °? pro P ara spals, accomplishments , 
unmet needs, and problems* 9 

Formal and informal liaison with agencies and 
societies concerned with the urogram of health' 
occupations* 



E. The Government 



Edward tester 



a **Avr2?T4.4 70 r ^*.^ S a ^^^going two major revolutions: 
V^ utl ° n S f . el J i:l ^rights» and a technological revolution. 
iLJ hls f s ?, ot lnstant communication and a new flow of federal 
i-onies. dally coordination Is essential, ' arty agencies are 
concerned with vocational and technical education; in order 

£®T ® 8 ®^.P ro ff U!1 to function effeotlvely close cooperation 
and coordination are mandatory. 

1 .^ e - 2 orl L? eeds *? know the acceptability, the respect- 
getting one's hands dirty In honest work. Our 
obligation is to educate toward this respectability. 



•ogress in Vocatlonal-Tecftnl* 
Bernard Klchael 



Education 



Education Act of 1963, authorizing Federal 
grants to states to assist them in strengthening and improving 
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- - It^ is Important that the wholb system is directed 1 toward 
the ultimate goal— -an educated, skilled citizenry* 



We are also entering into a nationwide, system of area vo- 
cational arid technical schools, whifeh ultimately will, in fact* 
make vocational education opportunities readily accessible to 
persons of all ages, in all communities of the state* 



The great need in leadership in vocational education to- 
day is for the skilled administrator, who is very well Informed 
on all kinds of educational and training programs § and even 
more importantly, has . the skill to. apply the , programs, to meet 
the needs of people without the beneficiaries of the programs 
being conscious of the source of the program* The day is pas- 
sing rapidly when It will be possible for the traditional vo- 
cational educator to live and work only within the range of 
the traditional Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Vocational 
education programs* If we do not develop leadership of this 
kind, we can be. assured that such leaders will appear elsewhere* 

If vocational education programs do not meet the needs of 
the people, we can also be assured that other persons and. 
agencies will appear on the scene to meet those needs. This 
Is the real challenge to vocational education leaders. 




enrolled in and completing programs, compared 
• with the estiinated proportion of the copulation 
needing or desiring training. 

2. Success in terms of pre-employnent information. 

3 * Effectiveness in achieving objectives in terns 
of follow-up information. • 

k. Effectiveness in terms of the ability of state 
administrations to plan and organize programs. 

5* Assessment in terns of cost effectiveness and 
other analyses of expenditures. 



Evaluation of State Programs 
Fred *•;. Eberle 



Vocational educators are prepared to handle many of the 
problems that sliall arise from the upcoming implications xro:?~ 
ing out of the increased emphasis on evaluation. Their ex- 
perience in applying evaluative criteria to the programs for 
agriculture, distributive, home economics., industrial, prac- 
tical nursing, technical and trade education provides then 
with some understanding of the process. 



The increased emphasis being given to evaluation through 
the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 makes it imperative for 
them to undertake more research and depth studies of its 
principles, practices and the effectiveness of devices or 
instruments. 

The elements involved in evaluation of state urograms 
are staff organization, administration, supervision, cur- 
riculum, costs, teacher education, nubile relations, youth 
organizations, facilities, and research. 

The sources of data for identifying the areas for state 
evaluation^are an analysis of the State Plan, Annual Reports, 
Projected ..rogran Activities, Census Reports, Labor . arket 
Reports and reviews from professional literature and research 
reports. 

Kirkpatrick identifies the four stages of evaluation as 
1) reaction, 2) knowledge, 3) behavioral change, and b) results 
In both self-evaluation and. evaluation by others, blocks to 
successful appraisal may be confusion, lack of objectives, in- 
adequate measuring devices, or indifference. 
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The Hole of Profes sional Organizations 



:.ary L. Ellis 



°f t ? e con °erns of the American Vocational As- 

is legislation affecting vocational education, ae- 
involved testifying before the Senate 

Labor ^l + 1 * a ^ r °Pf lat ions for the Department of HEW and 
Laoor ana related agencies concerning Bill 354-27. AVA re- 
quested an increase in total funds, restoration of the cut 

QnSIf 1 ? £ i or . work st udy programs, and funds for residential 
scnooi funds* 

’ 0n J ^ ne 2 » 1966, Senators Ferkins and Meeds introduced 

These identical bills 
request 4°0 million dollars by fiscal year 1966; 35 million 

fotQ WOr ^* st ? dy and 20 million for residential schools by fiscal 

are to begin June 9th before the General sub- 

is gLV^oS 11 E ^^ ion * of which Senator Carl Perkins, Kentucky, 

witnesses are scheduled for June 14-16 and 
June 21-23. Objectives of the hearings are to (1) consider 
increasing the total authorization and extending work-study 
and residential school provisions; (2) determine the effective- 
ness of the legislation broadening occupational categories; 

(3) ascertain the extent to which states are utilizing job 
market information, (4) examine unmet needs; and (5} examine 
administration of the 1963 Vocational Education, the Smith- 

* a ? d 5 he 5 e °rs e -3arden Acts. Possible amendments will 
oe stipends for teacher education, removal of matching oro- 

vlsions for work-study programs, and establishment of a 
residential school in each state. ^aoAisnment 

The American Vocational Association is also actively in- 
volved in studies, commissions, and workshops. 



State and Local Supervision 
•falter B* Arnold 



It is of the utmost importance to vocational education 
leaders today to understand the full implication of the inter- 
disciplinary approach in all programs of vocational education. 
Bore specifically, vocational educators need to be concerned 
with the economic and social problems of the country as they 



relate to and affect vocational education* in a similar 
manner, vocational education has to W. attuned to meet the 
needs and problems of a growing economy and a raoidly chang- 
ing society. \ • / 

Vocational education. is moving into a systematic approach* 
The steps in the system are: 

1. The laws, federal and state— these initiate the pro- 
grams, set the purposes, and provide the funds. 

2. . The regulations, policies, and procedures at federal 
and state levels— these expand and amplify the pro- 
visions of the. laws and assist the states in imple- 
menting new and expanding programs. 

3* The State Plan— this is the contractual agreement 
between the federal government and the state which 
sets up the program standards and requirements 
under which the state will operate. 

/+. The Projected Program Activities— this new step re- 
quires the state to submit annually a proposal for 
spending the federal and matching funds, identifi- 
cation of needs of the states with respect to both 
employers and people, and an explanation and justi- 
fication of the proposed program developments and 
expenditures in the light of the six new purposes 
of the Vocational iSducation Act of 1963. 

5* The Annual Reports — statistical, financial, des- 
criptive and special. The newly revised reports are 
the first informational feedback into the system and 
will have considerable influence upon the new or 
different directions the program should take. 

6. Tvaluat ion— this provides continuous feedback onto 
all of the previous .steps in the system. It is 
made in the light of immediate and long time goals 
and measures both quantity and quality of programs. 

It has great value as feedback into the system in 
identifying deficiencies. 

?. Public Informat ion-M?hls part of the system, (not 
working very well now), is especially important in 
creating a good image of the program among dif- 
ferent populations. 

3. Hesearch— *h!s is the most Important feedback of all. 
Findings and recommendations from research a re to be 
disseminated back into the operation level of the 
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It Is Important that the’ whole system '%s directed - toward 
the ultimate goal-— an educated, skilled citizenry* . •' 



We are also entering intb a nationwide system of area vo- 
cational and technical schools, which ultimately will, in fact, 
make vocational education opportunities readily accessible to 
persons of all ages, in all communities of the state* 



The great need in leadership in vocational education to- 
day is for the skilled administrator, who is very well informed 
on all kinds of educational and training programs, and even 
more Importantly , has. the skill to . apply the, , programs, to meet 
the needs of people without the beneficiaries of the programs 
being conscious of the source of the program* The day is pas- 
sing rapidly when it will be possible for the traditional vo- 
cational educator to live and work only within the range of 
the traditional Smith— Hughes and George-Barden Vocational 
education programs* If we do not develop leadership of this 

we can be. assured that such leaders will appear elsewhere* 



If vocational education programs do not meet the needs of 
the people, we can also be assured that other persons and 
agencies will appear on the scene to meet those needs. This 
is the real challenge to vocational education leaders. 
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